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FOREWORD 


igh tempestuous years have passed since the first World 
Conference of Christian Youth met at Amsterdam in 1939. 
During that time a new generation of Christian youth has 
grown up which has had few opportunities for ecumenical 
meetings and studies. As this generation studies the signifi- 
cance of the second World Conference at Oslo in 1947, its 
members are eager to understand the different backgrounds 
and the common calling of the members of the Christian 
youth movements in the various countries and Churches. 
The Committee on Arrangements for the Conference there- 
fore asked the Rev. Oliver Tomkins, Assistant General Sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches, to write a booklet 
which would give the members of the participating organiza- 
tions a bird’s-eye view of the ecumenical movement and of 
the part which young people have played in it, and, more 
particularly, of the place in the movement of the Amsterdam 
and Oslo Conferences. Already there is a great tradition in 
these matters: Oslo, it is hoped, 1s a new step forward; but it 
is important that all who are giving thought to what the 
Conference means should know what has already been 
achieved. This booklet provides in most convenient form 
precisely the information which is required. 


Rospert C. MAcKiE, Chairman, Committee 
on Arrangements, Oslo Conference 


CHAPTER ONE 


Christ, the Christian, the Church 


Au over the world, Christ isa Name which has meaning. 
Not everyone in the world has heard that Name, and still 
there is a mission which lies before those today who bear 
His name to ensure that everyone shall be confronted with 
all that the Name means. But in every country of the world 
there are some to whom it means everything, to whom it 
speaks of all they need to know in life or death, to whom it 
conveys all the meaning there is, in time and in eternity. 

All over the world, Christian is a name which describes 
those whose devotion to God is made clear and meaningful 
because of Christ. Sometimes Christian is a name of honor, 
applied in admiration and respect; sometimes it is a name 
of shame, applied in scorn and enmity; sometimes it is a 
name of loose and vague meaning, applied to persons and 
institutions very remotely connected with Christ, yet still 
connected, even if remotely. 

All over the world, Church is a word that is used in con- 
nection with the first two words, but with how great a 
difference of meaning, how wide a variation in tone of voice! 
In addition to all the different attitudes to Christ, within all 
the variety of people called Christian, there exist even greater 
differences of meaning when the word Church is used. 

In calling together a World Conference of Christian Youth 
it has been thought wise to give it the theme Jesus Christ is 
Lord because that says something clear and definite; even if 
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we spend the rest of our lives discovering what the phrase 
really means. But when it comes to finding a title for this 
little book, which is meant to go out into wide circles of 
young people to tell of the conference, it has seemed wise to 
call it Youth in the World Church. 

There are critics who will say, “World Church? There is 
no such thing! There are Churches, certainly. But they are 
divided from one another, split into various rival camps, 
some of them hardly having any dealings with others. Far 
the biggest body of Christians calling themselves a Church 
are not taking part in this conference at all: the Roman 
Catholic Church. It’s absolute nonsense to say that this con- 
ference has anything to do with the World Church for no 
such thing exists!” 

Others will say, “Jesus Christ is Lord. Yes, that is an af- 
firmation we can understand. But why drag in the Church? 
It only confuses the issue. Let us concentrate on winning 
youth for discipleship of Jesus Christ, but leave out the 
Church. It only gets between people and Christ, preventing 
them from really seeing Him as He is. Christ is power and 
life and love; the Church is feeble and stuffy and uncaring. 
Sound out clearly the call of Christ, but don’t put people off 
by making them think they have to identify themselves with 
the Church.” 

But to thousands of Christians in all countries such ex- 
pressions sound blasphemous. For them Christ and the 
Church are inseparable. The Church is the Body of Christ 
so that to be in Christ is to be in His Body, bound to Him 
by the life-giving adherence of the parts to each other and 
all drawing their life from Him Who is the Head, united in 
the bonds of sacrament and prayer without which the indi- 
vidual Christian life withers and dies. Even many who do 
not take this high and sacramental view of the Church would 
not agree to the separation of the Christian from the Church. 
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Is it possible in our Conference to reconcile such widely 
differing conceptions of the meaning of Church? Not entirely. 
The problem of the Church is the problem of the ecumenical 
movement. Fora whole generation, theologians have discussed 
and argued together as to exactly what is meant by the 
Church, and have carried on their reflections from within 
that increasingly clear and strong fellowship which has be- 
come precisely what we call the ecumenical movement. 
Further back lies a long and complex history of at least nine 
hundred years of confusion and division about the Church. 
But one of the great discoveries of our time is that, vague and 
inexact as the term may be, and varied as the forms which 
the true Church can take, one of the deepest experiences of 
men in times of the most desperate need is that there is some- 
thing real implied by these words The World Church; some- 
thing real in the mutual support which exists when people 
from over the world are bound to God and to each other 
by the life, teachings, death, and victory of Jesus Christ. 

When the World Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council were able to hold their first full 
committee meetings after the recent war, at Geneva in Feb- 
ruary, 1946, there was a great united service in the Cathedral 
of St. Pierre at which three sermons were preached. Each of 
those sermons made the same point in different ways and the 
point had to do with the reality of the Church. Bishop Berg- 
grav of Norway recalled how, when he was the prisoner of 
the Gestapo in a house in the forest, the old man who brought 
his provisions put his head through the window one day and 
whispered, “My wife said I was to tell you she heard the 
British radio last night. The Archbishop of Canterbury said 
he was praying for you.” Then, said Bishop Berggrav, the 
loneliness of imprisonment disappeared and he knew he was 
surrounded by the fellowship of the Christian Church. Dr. 
Chester Miao, who lived through the war years in Japanese- 
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occupied Shanghai, spoke in his sermon of the way in which 
the barriers of isolation were broken down and the world- 
wide Church flooded in when, from time to time, odd copies 
of the International Christian Press and Information Service* 
bulletin found their way in to him. Pastor Martin Niemoel- 
ler, for seven years in concentration camp for his witness to 
the lordship of Christ, often in solitary confinement, preached 
his sermon in French, a good ecumenical gesture. He told of 
how, when he was first taken away by the Gestapo, his father 
had said to him, “Remember, my son, we shall be praying 
for you, from the Eskimos in North Canada to the Bataks in 
Java,” and of how that knowledge of the worldwide fellow- 
ship of the Church never left him. 

It is not only as a worldwide fellowship that these recent 
years have rediscovered for us the Church. In country after 
country, it was the Church, not isolated Christians, who stood 
fast in the faith and against whom the gates of death could not 
prevail. In Holland, Norway, France, and China under occu- 
pation, in Germany and Japan under persecution from with- 
in the nation, it was the Church as Church which found new 
life. Even in Britain which was never occupied and in Amer- 
ica which was never bombed, the Church came into a new 
and deeper life. Of course, there was also failure, cowardice, 
and apathy in the Church. Within nations, however, many 
men discovered a new sense of Christian community. In occu- 
pied Holland, for example, the local church organized itself 
into secret street-groups; in prison camps “‘the church-behind- 
barbed-wire”’ created fellowship and hope; in air-raid shelters 
in Britain and Germany the Christian fellowship appeared 
in comfort and service among the people; in China amidst 
evacuation and destruction the local Christian group fre- 


* The title of the International Christian Press and Information Service has 
been changed to the Ecumenical Press Service. Obtainable in United States 
from the World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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quently rallied and re-formed for its service among evacuees 
and homeless thousands. 

In short, we have relearned what the New Testament would 
never let us forget: there can be no such thing as an isolated 
Christian. To be “in Christ’’ is to be in His Body, a member 
of a fellowship which transforms the local neighborhood, 
which overleaps boundaries of nation and race, and whose 
own boundaries are lost to sight in the infinite horizons of 
the eternal Communion of the Saints. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Our Heritage” 


©): does not come from nowhere. It has a family his- 
tory as old as Christianity itself. In the previous chapter we 
saw some of the connections between being a Christian and 
being in the spiritual fellowship usually known as the Church. 
Of these ties history has much to tell us. 

The Bible is the story of the People of God. At first in the 
Old Testament, we see the Old Israel, called out by God from 
among the races of men when God called Abraham, and 
Abraham obeyed. We read how God led and guided them 
out of exile and into a land of their own, of how, by prophets, 
priests, and kings, He built them up as a community, chas- 
tened and corrected them, prepared them for their destiny 
as the People of the Messiah. 

The New Testament opens with an Old Testament figure, 
John the Baptist, in the wilderness prophesying the nearness 
of the promised Kingdom, and to him comes Jesus with a 
new message, that the Kingdom has come. We see Jesus of 
Galilee becoming the Christ because of his unparalleled 
fidelity to doing the will of God; because of his devotion to 
his Father and to men around him even when men failed 
to understand him. We see the Son of Man in growing lone- 
liness moving inescapably toward the Cross where in human 





“For this chapter, I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
booklet, For Such a Time as This by Canon Hugh Herklots (S.C.M. Press, 
London) . Chapter II is particularly valuable. 
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shame and sacrifice God’s greatest victory was won because 
there, utterly alone, Jesus carried the destiny of all mankind 
through death to life. And so we see the Christian Church, 
the New Israel, born when the Risen Jesus returned to the 
disciples who had forsaken Him and when His Spirit came 
upon the disciples who awaited Him. 

Something started then which no one has been able to 
stop. Through persecution and martyrdom, that little Church 
marched on, finally to conquer Rome and eight hundred 
years later to take its place in helping lay the foundations of 
the new civilization that succeeded the Dark Ages. 

But we see also from the letters of St. Paul (e.g., I Corin- 
thians) that from its earliest days the Church was liable to 
feuds and divisions. For some centuries, furious controversies 
raged. Little by little many of the false teachings were thrown 
out and the Christian faith crystallized through years of dis- 
putation into the main elements we cherish to this day. The 
outward unity of the Christian Church was not, for some 
time, seriously threatened. A growing division within it, 
however, did become permanent between the Western half, 
centered in Rome, and the Eastern half centered in Con- 
stantinople. In the eleventh century, the division sharpened 
into separation, and the two parts largely lost contact until, 
in the fifteenth century, the Eastern Church was, for the 
most part, though not entirely, submerged by the Islamic 
conquests. For nine hundred years, Eastern and Western 
Christendom knew almost nothing about one another. 

In the West, the Church centered in Rome grew into the 
vast and complex achievement of Christendom of the early 
Middle Ages. For seven hundred years, the civilized world 
was an imposing and stately structure which expressed, in 
the form and purposes of its life, the attempt to regulate all 
human affairs under the Church with the State as her ally. 
Politics, law, economics, all had their place in the dual rule 
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of Emperor and Pope, a huge pyramid, pointing to God as its 
apex. With all its human frailties, this was a noble achieve- 
ment to which we today owe much. 

But new forces were at work in history to disturb the ac- 
cepted pattern. Forces were at work to destroy the unity, 
real and false, of the Holy Roman Empire. Scandals and 
abuses in Church and State evoked the protests of righteous 
men and were not mended. Finally, Reformation quickened 
by Renascence brought much new light and new freedom 
and restored forgotten truths. The Reformation, however, 
brought much loss. The unity of Christians was broken; sep- 
arated Churches grew up within the newly-formed national 
boundaries and the great age of Christian disunity had begun. 

Some fifty years ago, the tide began to turn. Christians, 
Protestants, Eastern Orthodox, and Anglicans, became more 
conscious of the scandal of their division and began to-seek 
each other and work to do together. The more recent family 
history of the Oslo Conference is that story of the growing 
together again of those branches of the Church. The chart 
on the inside back cover shows this more recent period. There 
are various ways of describing how what we now call the 
ecumenical movement, the movement for unity in faith, in 
life, in work of the branches of the Christian Church, came 
into existence and this chart is an attempt to present it as a 
sort of picture. 

The first thing you will notice is that in the top left-hand 
corer are to be found the names of the three great world- 
wide youth organizations. One of the things it 1s good to 
remember about the ecumenical movement, which the late 
William Temple described when he was enthroned as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as “the great new fact of our era,” is 
that the movement owes its origin in the first place to young 
men and women. When the World’s Y.M.C.A. was founded 
in 1878 and was followed in 1894 by the World’s Y.W.C.A. 
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and in 1895 by the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
international work among young men and women became an 
established fact. Already, before the responsible senior leaders 
of the Churches had begun to meet together in international 
conferences, young men and women in these three and other 
organizations had begun to learn something of one another 
across the boundaries of nations and Churches. Later on, in 
the twentieth century, these three Christian youth groups 
combined to organize a series of conferences for those who 
were concerned with work among Sunday School boys and 
girls. The conferences were held at Dassel in Germany in 
1927 and 1936. They led directly to the first World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth at Amsterdam in 1939. 

Another branch of the ecumenical movement also had its 
beginning at a comparatively early date, that is, in 1889 when 
the first World’s Sunday School Convention was held in 
London. 

Two great developments stemmed from that gathering. 
One was the holding of subsequent conventions in St. Louis, 
London, Jerusalem, Rome, Washington, Zurich, Tokyo, Glas- 
gow, Los Angeles, Rio de Janeiro, and Oslo. These conven- 
tions brought together a total of thousands of persons across 
the lines of nation, race, and denomination. Ad hoc commit- 
tees served between conventions until 1907, when the World’s 
Sunday School Association was formed in Rome. 

The other development stemming from the 1889 conven- 
tion was the formation and support in many countries of 
national, interdenominational bodies. This work has been a 
major contribution of the world conventions until 1907 and 
then of the World’s Sunday School Association. By 1939, 
when war broke out, the Association had become a federa- 
tion of fifty-two national and international organizations: 
Sunday School associations, councils of Christian education, 
and councils of churches. 
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While the World’s Association began because of an intense 
concern for the Sunday School, the scope of interest of the 
Association steadily broadened until it comprehended the 
whole range of factors and agencies involved in the educa- 
tional work of the churches. Interest in youth work was ex- 
pressed in the world conventions, in two small youth con- 
ferences held in connection with its conventions (Oslo and 
Rio), in assistance to many of its member units in doing youth 
work, and in sponsoring a Western Hemisphere Conference 
of Evangelical Youth in Havana in 1946. 

The codperative movement in Christian education is a net- 
work of channels for fellowship and service on a national and 
world scale. Through and by means of it the ecumenical spirit 
has been developed in a significant measure in the minds 
and hearts of many persons. 

The third foundation of the ecumenical movement lies 
in the missionary work in the Church. In 1910 the leaders of 
the Churches which were engaged in spreading the Christian 
Gospel in Africa and the East met together in conference in 
Edinburgh. Their problem was to consider how far this 
missionary work could be strengthened by a true Christian 
understanding between the different Churches engaged in it. 


It is important to notice that at this early stage what has 
since come to be called interdenominationalism had already 
been fully worked out. In 1911 the Geneva Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation had defined the 
principles on which it is possible for people to belong to 
different Churches and work together without any disloyalty 
to their own church traditions. Even earlier, the $.C.M. in 
Great Britain had stated its interdenominational position in 
these words: 


The Student Christian Movement is interdenominational, 
in that while it unites persons of different religious denomi- 
nations in a single organization for certain definite aims and 
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activities, it recognizes their allegiance to any of the various 
Christian bodies into which the Body of Christ is divided. 
It believes that loyalty to their own denomination is the first 
duty of Christian students and welcomes them into the fel- 
lowship of the movement as those whose privilege it is to 
bring into it, as their contribution, all that they as members 
of their own religious body have discovered or will discover 
of Christian truth. The Student Christian Movement, there- 
fore, while extra-ecclesiastical in the sense that it does not 
concern itself with questions of ecclesiastical organization or 
Church function, is in a position to have its life enriched 
by its members, each bringing into it as their contribution 
all the truth for which they hold that their own denomina- 
tion stands. 

Because the Edinburgh Conference on missionary work 
in 1910 was able fully to accept this interdenominational 
position, many Church leaders felt free to take part in it who 
had hitherto had little dealings with the representatives of 
other Churches. When the conference convened in the As- 
sembly Hall of the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, the 
stewards who stood at the doors were all young leaders of the 
Student Christian Movement, many of whom afterwards be- 
came well known leaders of the Churches. 

Those who were at the conference realized that they stood 
at the opening of a new chapter in the history of the Church: 
a chapter which was to be not simply mere words but great 
deeds. The man who is known to us today as the veteran 
leader of the ecumenical movement, Dr. John R. Mott, closed 
the Edinburgh Conference with stirring words: 

The end of the conference is the beginning of the con- 
quest: the end of the planning is the beginning of the doing. 
. .. God has been silently and peacefully doing His work, 
but He has infinitely greater designs than these. It is not in 
His will that the influences sent forth by Him should cease 
this night. Rather shall they course out through us to the 
very ends of the earth. 


High sounding though these words are, they represent no 
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more than the determination on the part of those present 
which was carried into effect. 

The conference set up a continuation committee, and in 
1921 this took permanent form as the International Mission- 
ary Council. Meanwhile national Christian Councils were 
being formed in China, India, and other countries. A second 
world conference was held at Jerusalem in 1928. The Edin- 
burgh Conference had been a gathering of missionaries, and 
representatives of what used to be called the sending Church- 
es. They had come, 1,200 of them, men and women, eccle- 
siastics and laymen, from all over the world; but almost all 
were either European or American in origin. Those of differ- 
ent colored skin were very few indeed, a bare dozen, though 
they played a most important part in the discussions. At 
Jerusalem, however, more than a third were representatives 
of what had now come to be known as the younger Churches. 
The missionary movement had brought a new Christendom 
into being, made up of self-conscious national Churches and 
movements, determined to attack problems and difficulties 
in their own way, to bear their own witness to their Master, 
a witness that was surely needed, if Jesus Christ were to be 
seen as the world’s Redeemer. 

At Jerusalem it was clearly seen that the missionary task 
in all parts of the world is essentially the same. It was not the 
old religions but the new secularism that was everywhere the 
enemy. ‘The same books were being read and the same ques- 
tions discussed by students in England and America and 
Africa and China. As Dr. Rufus Jones put it, “There is no one 
thing that impresses a man as he travels through country after 
country around the world more than the spell which science 
has thrown over the minds of youth today.” Ten years later it 
was the complication of technology with political hierarchy 
and economic power, which occupied critical attention. Now 
in our time, is it not the scientific attitude, reinforced by the 
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mastery Over intricate machinery that war has brought to the 
youth of the world, which further complicates the problem 
for Christians? The need for a sociology informed by the 
Christian outlook was strongly emphasized by those who were 
experiencing the disastrous impact of economic power upon 
Eastern countries. 


Economic progress [declared Professor R. H. Tawney] is 
not an end but a means; and rapid economic development 
in a society not prepared for it is not a blessing but a mis- 
fortune. . . . In this matter the sign posts on the road are 
_ plain for all to read. ‘There is nothing that men are suffering 
in the East or Africa today that they have not undergone in 
one part of Europe or another at some time during the last 
five hundred years of its tragic history. The toxins which 
industrial society secretes are well known; the remedies for 
many of them are known also. Christians cannot escape a 
moral responsibility for seeing that they are applied. 


At the end of December, 1938, another world meeting of 
the International Missionary Council was held, at Tam- 
baram, near Madras, India. Four hundred seventy Christians 
came together from sixty-nine lands. At least half came from 
the younger Churches. Nor could any one of them long 
forget that the gathering was held in a world at war. War 
had not yet come to the West, but in the East it had been 
raging for eighteen months; because of it there had been a 
change in the arrangements for the conference itself, which 
was Originally planned to have been held at Hangchow, 
China. But once again there was a demonstration to the 
world of a Church which grew, like a plant, from the seed of 
Christ’s death. Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.... And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me. Japanese and Chinese Christians met to- 
gether, argued together no doubt, but knelt together. Here 
was something distinct from ordinary internationalism; the 
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starting point was not difference and division and dispute; 
the starting point was unity, unity realized in worship, unity 
given to them in Christ. The last act of the conference carried 
this message to all the world: 

National gods of any kind, gods of race or class, these are 
not enough to save us. The recognition of God in Christ by 
no means robs a man of his nation or his family or his culture. 
When Christ is taken seriously by a nation or an ancient 
culture, He destroys no whit of good within it but lifts it 
rather to its own highest destiny. He destroys exclusiveness 
but in its place He causes a new quality to grow: good will, 
a good will which is wider than national or cultural loyalties 
and corresponds to the largeness of God’s love. In our midst 
we have seen anew that devotion to the things of Christ will 
work a miracle among men and women. We have prayed, 
and as we prayed the barriers of nationality and class have 
melted. Knit by the Holy Spirit the one to the other and all 
to God, we have known the meaning of fellowship. We feel 
this to be a promise of what may be in all the earth. 


A second great stream issues from the fountain-head of 
Edinburgh 1910. Discussion of the missionary work of the 
Church had raised sharply the question of why the Churches 
are divided. Another great American, Charles Henry Brent, 
then the Episcopal Church’s Missionary Bishop of the Philip- 
pine Islands and later Bishop of Western New York, saw the 
need for the Churches to meet again to discuss the questions 
of Faith and Order on which at one and the same time they 
were deeply united and yet deeply divided. 

His vision was finally brought into action at a conference 
over which he presided at Lausanne in 1927, the first world 
conference on Faith and Order; that is to say, on matters of 
creed, ritual, and the nature of the ministry. As in all these 
ecumenical conferences the Church of Rome was not officially 
represented, but apart from this great exception the con- 
ference was probably more representative than any that had 
been held since the Reformation. In addition to all the great 
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Churches in the reformed tradition, there were twelve arch- 
bishops and twenty-two bishops from the Eastern Orthodox; 
Old Catholic, and Anglican Churches, some of whom were 


for the first time playing their part in this conversation be- 
tween the Churches. 


Once more let us be clear what this conference was aiming 
at. It defined itself in principle: 


Its main work is to draw Churches out of isolation into 
conference, in which none is to be asked to be disloyal or to 
compromise its convictions, but to seek to explain them to 
' others while seeking to understand their point of view. Irrec- 
oncilable differences are to be recorded as honestly as agree- 
ments. 

Its conferences are to be conferences of delegates officially 
appointed by the Churches to represent them. 

Invitations to take part in these conferences are to be issued 
to “all Christian bodies throughout the world which accept 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 

Only Churches themselves are competent to take actual 
steps toward reunion by entering into negotiations with one 
another. The work of the movement is not to formulate 
schemes and tell the Churches what they ought to do, but to 
act as the handmaid of the Churches in the preparatory work 
of clearing away misunderstandings, discussing obstacles to 
reunion, and issuing reports which are submitted to the 
churches for their approval.—Faith and Order, Edinburgh, 
7937; PAs@ 3- 

After ten years of hard work in what were really interna- 
tional study groups on theology, the Faith and Order Move- 
ment met again at Edinburgh in 1937. Archbishop Temple 
was its chairman, and in his opening sermon he again stressed 
that their work was the call and work of God and not merely 
the plan of men: 


Let us never forget that, though the purpose of our meeting 
is to consider the causes of our divisions, yet what makes 
possible our meeting is our unity. We could not seek union 
if we did not already possess unity. Those who have nothing 
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in common do not deplore their estrangement. It is because 
we are one in allegiance to one Lord that we seek and hope 
for the way of manifesting that unity in our witness to Him 
before the world. 

Stubborn as the divisions are which divide the Churches, 
both Lausanne and Edinburgh draw attention to the even 
greater importance of their agreements. The Lausanne report 
says: 

Notwithstanding the difference in doctrine among us, we 
are united in a common Christian Faith which is proclaimed 
in the Holy Scriptures and is witnessed to and safeguarded 
in the ecumenical creed, commonly called the Nicene, and 
in the Apostles’ Creed, which Faith is continuously confirmed 
in the spiritual experience of the Church of Christ.—Lau- 
sanne 1927, page 466. 

It is not widely realized amongst the ordinary members 
of any of our Churches how wide an agreement exists be- 
tween us. For nearly forty years Church leaders have been 
meeting with a seriousness and intensity which the rank and 
file have yet to reach. The embryonic World Christian Youth 
Movement which meets again at Oslo is one of the places 
where we can begin to catch up. 

The first stream that flowed from Edinburgh 1910 was 
Christian codperation in the evangelization of the world; the 
second was the challenge to consider together the nature of 
the Christian faith. The third stream which we must now 
follow is concerned with the relevance of Christianity to the 
world’s great problems in economics, politics, and social af- 
fairs. For too long the Church in our age has been told that 
it has nothing to do with these questions, a statement which 
would have caused surprise and great indignation to the 
great fathers of the early Church, and would have seemed 
fantastic to the Hebrew prophets. The witness of the New 
Testament, which had often been held to justify a purely 
individualistic and ecclesiastical interpretation of the Chris- 
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tian faith, was soon found in fact to speak a very different 
message. Sometimes the Lutheran Churches are accused of 
being the first to separate the Church from its responsibility 
in community and State, but it was a Lutheran, Archbishop 
Soderblom of Upsala, who took the lead in this third activity 
of the ecumenical movement. 


It was largely on Archbishop Soderblom’s initiative that 
the first Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
met at Stockholm in 1925. But you will see from the Ecu- 
menical Chart that there is another force that has been active 
along the lines of the same interest. Two days before the 
1914-18 war broke out there was founded at Constance, Ger- 
many, the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. You can see from the Ecumenical 
Chart the succession of conferences which it held from 1914- 
1938 and it has played a great part in mobilizing Christian 
opinion in all countries to see the significance for world 
affairs of the Hebrew-Christian heritage and the social the- 
ology to be found in the prophets and in Jesus. Once again 
let us be sure what the Life and Work Movement was aim- 
ing at. It defined its own purpose: 


The Conference on Life and Work, without entering into 
questions of Faith and Order, aims to unite the different 
Churches in common practical work, to furnish the Christian 
conscience with an organ of expression in the midst of the 
great spiritual movements of our time, and to insist that the 
principle of the Gospel be applied to the solution of con- 
temporary social and international problems. 


Perhaps the Life and Work Movement has been more 
deeply affected than any other branch of the ecumenical 
movement by changing fashions of thought in the world. 
The paragraph just quoted may suggest an easy formula 
of applying the Gospel to social problems. We live in a 
generation which has seen great forces at work in the 
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world to which Christianity can be applied only in the 
sense of the profound analysis and evaluation which it offers 
as over against mammoth and organized evil. Christianity 
has an inherent bias, the bias of love and justice. Indeed, by 
the time Life and Work held its second world conference at 
Oxford in 1937 the problems were realized to be a great 
deal more stern than they had seemed at Stockholm. 

The report of the Oxford Conference, The Churches Sur- 
vey Their Task, is a volume of very great importance at the 
present time, for nowhere has the danger of modern political 
developments to the Christian Church been so clearly seen 
and realistically described. 

The clue to an understanding of the reports [wrote Dr. 
J. H. Oldham—a veteran of the ecumenical movement, for 
he had been secretary of Edinburgh, 1910] is to realize that 
they aim primarily at doing two things. The first is to define 
the points in the contemporary situation at which the specifi- 
cally Christian understanding of life is crucially involved. 
The second is to define the measure of agreement which at 


present exists among Christians and equally of the difference 
of view which now divides them. 


Life and Work had begun as a codperative movement of 
practical Christianity. It was now concerned with issues of 
life and death. The outreach of the Christian faith to the 
perplexing and frightening world of our time had prompted 
again an inward look. The Oxford Conference was driven 
back to fundamentals, and its word of prophecy was a very 
simple one: ‘ 

The first duty of the Church, and its greatest service to the 
world, is that it be in very deed the Church, confessing the 
true faith, committed to the fulfillment of the will of Christ, 
its only Lord, and united in Him in a fellowship of love and 
service. 

The meaning of these words also has become clearer with 
the passing of time, as, in many parts of the world, Christian 
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communities, under persecution, have risen to new heights 
of Christian loyalty, and proved themselves to be, in very 
deed, the Church. 

The two great conferences of 1937 at Oxford and at Edin- 
burgh had one other important consequence which is indi- 
cated on the Chart. It was decided by the committee respon- 
sible for each that the time had come to unite the two streams 
as aspects of the work of the World Council of Churches. ‘The 
latter is still technically “‘in process of formation,’* but even 
before the outbreak of war in Europe, very significant steps 
had been taken to enable its work to begin on a provisional 
basis pending the calling of a first official Assembly. This 
brings our story up to the moment of Amsterdam 1939. The 
significance of Amsterdam was that it gathered together the 
younger generation to enable them to enter into the heritage 
of their forerunners. 


* The World Council of Churches is scheduled to hold its first Assembly 
in Holland in August and September, 1948. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Amsterdam 1939 


QO), the other side of the chasm of war in Europe lies 
Amsterdam 1939. It is only just the other side, for it was 
on August 2, 1939, that the World Conference of Christian 
Youth came to the end of its ten-day meeting. Within a 
month Poland was invaded and the fire that was to engulf 
almost all Europe began to blaze. Europeans sometimes need 
reminding that the fire of war had been burning in the 
Far East for two years even by then, though at Amsterdam 
there were Chinese and Japanese to remind those who needed 
it. So it was in no easy world that the conference met. There 
were delegates there who wondered whether the home coun- 
try they had left a few days earlier would still be there when 
the conference ended. Everywhere nerves were on the stretch 
and minds uneasy. Many who read this book will hardly 
remember the feeling of that period in their school days. 
Those who were at Amsterdam will never forget how they 
travelled across a Europe that seemed like an ammunition 
dump into which lunatics were throwing lighted matches. 
Even the long tradition of neutrality in the country in which 
we met seemed slight protection from the explosion which 
might go off at any moment. 

It was in that setting that we met under the splendid and 
audacious banner, Christus Victor. Did we realize how much 
we were claiming in calling Christ the Conqueror? As 
fifteen hundred young men and women sat in the Great 
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Concert Hall of Amsterdam, gathered from sixty-eight na- 
tions, there hung over the platform in front of us that blue 
and gold boast Christus Victor. Was it a hope only? Was it a 
delusion? Was it a slogan to cheer our own faint hearts? Or 
was it perhaps quite simply true? In this chapter, one dele- 
gate would like to tell how, for him at least, those words 
came to life, and the stages he went through to see them live. 


First Stage: Confidence 


In the first thrill of the great assembly there seemed no 
reason to doubt it. As one friend, whom I had met at various 
international Christian meetings at various times and places, 
said to me, ‘““This must be rather like the first few hours in 
heaven! You go around meeting almost everyone you've ever 
met before and wondering who else has managed to get in.” 

It was most exciting to find the streets of Amsterdam 
thronged with such a crowd of young people from so many 
countries. Every tram was a rattling Tower-of-Babel and yet 
we realized that we were all here for one reason and for one 
reason only. We all called Jesus Lord. We all proclaimed 
Christus Victor. Could anyone else but He have drawn to- 
gether so varied a concourse into so striking a unity? 

We met for our main meetings in the Concertgebouw 
seated for the opening session in our national delegations. 
The roll was called and the delegations rose in their places, 
numbering three hundred strong from the United States of 
America down to one solitary Negro to respond to the call 
of The Ivory Coast. We said the Lord’s Prayer together, each 
in his own tongue, but knowing that we said one prayer to 
one Father. We sang together, especially that rousing hymn, 
which became a sort of theme song to the Conference, A Toi 
la Gloire, O Ressuscite (Thine is the Glory, Risen, Conquer- 
ing Son). Even the barrier of language seemed transcended 
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by the efficient preparation of service books and other ma- 
terials in English, French, and German and provision for the 
main addresses to be circulated in summary in the other 
two languages from the one in which they were delivered. 
Here were gathered together East and West (including those 
at war with one another in the East), Orthodox, Protestant, 
white and colored, privileged, unprivileged, bond and 
free. It is true that from Germany no official delegation had 
been allowed but many of us knew that, as a matter of fact, 
some young members of the German Confessional Church 
were present even if their names could not appear in any 
printed list. It also is true that the claim to be a World 
Christian Conference was made null and void by the com- 
plete absence, by their own decision, of official representa- 
tives of that vast part of the Christian family called Roman 
Catholic. It is true that working-class young men and women 
and the poorly educated were there in token numbers only, 
but, in this first glow perhaps we underestimated the gravity 
of their absence and felt quite genuinely that, even if few 
were present in person, they were truly represented by their 
fellow-members in the Church. Whoever we were, we read 
the same Holy Scriptures, prayed the same prayers, listened 
to the same trusted leaders from the Churches in different 
parts of the world. Outside we ate together, joked together, 
went on excursions together, and together saw the beauties 
of Amsterdam, old and new. Apart from the big meetings, 
we spent much time in smaller groups of fifteen to twenty, 
but still widely representative, for Bible study and for dis- 
cussion. There was a wide range of topics for group discus- 
sion: international affairs, nationalism, economic problems, 
race questions, education, family life, and the nature and 
mission of the Church. The same group which had met for 
discussion on one of these topics also met for two hours of 
Bible study each day. And through it all ran the recollection 
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of our unity in this diversity, of the fact that from every 
nation under the sun, men and women can and had come to- 
gether at one invitation, that of Christus Victor. 


Second Stage: Doubt 


AFTER a little while it became clear that all was not so 
simple. No one had expected it to be easy, even those who 
were between eighteen and thirty in 1939 did not think that 
theirs was an easy world with which to deal. We knew that 
we met in a world in which political, economic, racial, and 
other questions were bringing men to the edge of armed 
conflict, or into it. But at least we met as Christians, confi- 
dent that to us had been revealed the faith which overcomes 
the world. 

The real doubt began when the nature of that faith was 
called into question. 

Perhaps it started in the Bible study groups. Many of the 
delegates had never done as serious Bible study, certainly 
not two hours at a stretch for eight or nine days on end! It 
was very like work. Many of us had not really thought out 
before what we really believed about the Bible or why we 
should read it, except that it was generally accepted in Chris- 
tian circles that the Bible was somehow a special book. At 
least the organizers of the Conference seemed to think highly 
of it, to make us spend so much time in reading it together. 
Whatever the thinking behind the Conference, we were ex- 
pected really to study the Bible. Why? 

Many had views of the nature of the Bible, which they 
saw clearly and held firmly. But there were so many dif- 
ferent theories. To one in the group, the Bible was from 
cover to cover “the inspired Word of God,” and if modern 
science, for example, was in conflict with anything in the 
Bible, well, so much the worse for modern science. 
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Another denied the verbal and detailed inspiration of the 
Bible and yet maintained that it was still the authoritative 
Word of God from which the reader could not pick and 
choose, but only listen and obey. But he found it difficult to 
explain to the others, if it was not all the Word of God, how 
you decided which bits you did not need obey without 
appearing to set yourself up above the Bible, free to pick 
and choose. 

Another suggested that the individual reader had no quali- 
fications to judge the Bible; that it was the Church as a 
whole which told us how to read the Bible, all we had to 
do was to ask of the Church, through her appointed spokes- 
men, the clergy, how to understand this puzzling book. Others 
were horrified at what they called “the surrender of intellec- 
tual liberty” involved in such an attitude and felt it was their 
duty to question and judge: these would often make -such 
remarks in the discussion as “On this point, of course, I 
disagree with Paul!” One or two seemed to carry their free- 
dom to choose so far that only Psalm 23, Isaiah 53, Micah 7 
and the Gospels (except for a few “obviously later” verses) 
were about all that was left of relevance to life today. The rest 
was an interesting record of the development of man’s ideas 
of God or, if you insist, progressive revelation, and so mostly, 
of course, belonging to the same field of history as Greek 
mythology, only often more moral in outlook... 

In short, we were united upon the Bible, until we opened 
it! 

Before long we began to suspect that behind these various 
views of the Bible, and a dozen other positions midway be- 
tween or combining bits of them, lay differences in belief 
about God and His way of dealing with man. Some people 
seemed to think of God as “the best in each of us” and 
therefore so much part of us that religion could be defined 
almost as self-realization. Others seemed to think about 
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nothing except a great sinfulness and of God as so utterly 
different from humanity that there was no possibility of man 
ever meeting God: the only hope was for God to come and 
meet man. And lots of part way positions in between these 
two views as well. Again many, perhaps most, for after all it 
was a very young conference, agreed with a bit here and a 
bit there; accepted one speaker and then another of quite 
different outlook, and wondered whether, if one lived to be a 
hundred one would ever manage to make a coherent picture 
of the whole thing! Meanwhile, where was Christianity to 
be found? It seemed to have disappeared into a fog of argu- 
ment and disagreement. 

The greatest blow of all came when five full days of con- 
ference brought us to Sunday and with it the problem of 
Sunday worship. Already in the Concertgebouw, we had had 
the interesting and moving experience of sharing in confer- 
ence prayers led by members from many countries and 
Churches. Each of them led the worship in a manner typical 
of his own background whether he might be a French Re- 
formed, or a Swedish Lutheran, an African teaching us a hymn 
in native dialect, or a member of the Church in India. 

But Sunday raised for some, and therefore for all, the ques- 
tion of the Holy Communion, or the Lord’s Supper. At first 
glance there seemed to be two answers to the question. We 
could either have kept very quiet about this Christian sacra- 
ment, drawing no attention to it in the Conference program 
but allowing ministers of the various Churches to make the 
best arrangements they could for holding services and getting 
their own members to them. Or we could have had one big 
“united Communion service” for the whole Conference as a 
focus and highlight of our common worship. But either 
alternative would have seemed to some in the Conference to 
act a lie. In the case of some, we should have been suggesting 
that the Holy Communion is for the Christian a kind of 
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voluntary extra for those to whom that kind of service appeals. 
But the great central tradition of all Christendom, in spite of 
great varieties of form and frequency, is to insist that the 
Lord’s own service is the most sacred and most binding of all 
forms of Christian worship. But neither would it do to make 
one big, united service, for the hard fact was that it would 
not be united. Like it or not, and nobody liked it, the stage 
to which the Christian Church had advanced at that time 
made it a fact that no one of the Churches represented could 
hold a Communion service in which all the others present 
could take part. Some Churches have strict rules about who 
is qualified to conduct such a service and who to partake in 
it. Even if only a minority were excluded, the Orthodox, for 
example, or many Anglicans and members of other Churches, 
even if only a tiny handful were unable to participate, it 
would have been a lie to call it united. A third way had to 
be found. 


There seemed to be only one way in which justice would 
be done to the central importance of the Holy Communion 
for all Christians and to the fact that they could not be united 
in holding it. It was not a perfect solution, but much thought 
and prayer had been given to the problem in the preparatory 
months and it was the best solution which we could see the 
Holy Spirit able to give us in view of the division concerning 
doctrine which confronted the Church in 1939. The solution 
was, first, to arrange for all the main liturgical traditions 
present to hold their own services at times and places an- 
nounced in all the programs, and secondly, to arrange that 
at each such service it should be possible for any, who were 
not qualified actually to receive the elements, to be present, 
not as spectators, but as praying guests; praying for the unity 
of Christ’s Body and with all in the service penitent that His 
Body was thus divided. And so there were held an Anglican 
service, with four priests, English, American, Indian, and 
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Japanese, leading the worship after the form of the Church 
of England Prayer Book; a Lutheran High Mass conducted 
by Danish pastors; the Dutch Reformed service in the Old 
Cathedral, the biggest service of them all, in communicants, 
since it was both the service of our hosts in their own national 
Church and a service to which all were invited, even if many 
could not accept the invitation to participate in receiving the 
communion; on the following Monday morning the Holy 
Liturgy of the Eastern Orthodox Church was celebrated, in 
all its unfailing splendor, in the Concertgebouw itself. 

Here indeed was cause for bewilderment and dismay. The 
Conference had been carefully and prayerfully prepared on 
the Saturday evening by a united service of preparation, but 
all who had eyes to see and hearts to feel anything at all 
could not fail to be deeply hurt when the very gift of Christ 
for the union of His disciples with Himself was found to be 
the occasion of our most obvious disunity. All previous doubt 
and dismay came to a head in that discovery. 


Third Stage: Faith 


Tuat Sunday was decisive. After it those who were going 
to learn anything from the Conference began to learn what 
Christus Victor really meant. We began to see that our unity 
consisted not in the agreement of our minds and wills in 
matters of doctrine, order, or ecclesiastical history, but always 
and only in Jesus Christ and for His sake. Faith alone united 
us. We were agreed, first of all, in calling Jesus Lord and all 
other agreement could grow only from that. We were agreed 
that if we knew what He was saying to us then we could not 
go on being Christian if we refused to obey. He is Lord, He 
is victorious, and it was only in our recognition of His vic- 
torious lordship that we could become one. 

Seeing that, we began to discover in our Bible study that 
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wherever we recognized the living Word, the Word made 
flesh, behind the words of Scripture, there we were following 
the same road, from whatever sidepaths we stepped on to it. 
Our Bible study became the attempt to lose ourselves and 
our distinctive points of view in listening to One who in 
the Scriptures was waiting to speak to us and, when He spoke, 
not one of us would question His authority unless we wanted 
“to turn back and walk no more with Him.” 

We began to discover that our different theologies were 
all attempts to express His victory. Certainly He was con- 
queror over many more fields than anyone of us alone had 
ever realized and we had to try to understand what His vic- 
tory meant in areas where we had never walked before. Not 
that we all started to agree with one another. Far from it, 
and our disagreement became all the more sharp and painful 
as we realized more fully what was at stake. It was because 
Christ seemed to be telling one of us to support a Fascist 
government, another to participate in a war against Fascism, 
and still another not to fight in any war; because it was He 
who seemed to tell one of us that church order was of vital 
importance and another that it did not matter, that our dis- 
agreements were much more than differences of opinion. But 
again it was just when we stopped trying merely to overcome 
each other but, in wrestling together, to ask Him to overcome 
us, 1t was then we realized that the occasion of our disunity 
became the occasion of our unity, the unity of opponents 
who join battle because they join to call Jesus Lord. 

Even our divisions at the Table and Altar of Christ became, 
paradoxically, once more a sacrament of unity, the only 
unity He could give to the kind of Christians we are. Who- 
ever stayed away or whoever came, it was He who invited, 
He who was host. Whoever received the cup, His hands 
framed the chalice. In order that each of us might receive a 
part, it was He who took bread and broke it. Either those 
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five separate services were a farcical exhibition of the empti- 
ness of all Christian claims or else they were the supreme 
exhibition of the way in which even by placarding our divi- 
sions we could not escape our unity in Him. 

Cynics may say “fifteen hundred deluded young men and 
women, wasting their time on the edge of one of the greatest 
tragedies in history, talking, arguing, failing to agree.” But 
those who see more profoundly will say, “Here were young 
men and women who were brought from the first flush of 
youthful idealism, through their despair and failure to recog- 
nize that neither the first nor the last word was with them: 
that the meaning of history is no man’s nor nation’s success 
or defeat but that ‘the worst has already happened’ and that 
the apparent defeat of Jesus and Truth at Calvary was a 
victory and will be a victory for His Church to the degree 
that our growing unity has relevance to a needy world and 
a tragic humanity: for Christus Victor.” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Oslo 1947 


A DUTCH Christian youth leader, who died as a result of 
imprisonment in concentration camps and who played a 
great part in the Amsterdam Conference, said in the war 
years, “I can imagine no greater disaster than that a Christian 
Church should go through years like these and come out 
unchanged.” The world in which the Oslo Conference meets 
is a very different world from the world in which the Amster- 
dam Conference met and went through the experiences de- 
scribed in the last chapter. 

The generation which meets at Oslo has some strange 
experiences in its background. ‘Those who are eighteen when 
the Conference gathers were only ten when the war in the 
West began and eight when the war began in the East. Many 
of them since those childhood days have known enemy- 
occupation, evacuation and flight, bombing and destruction; 
some have had their parents and friends killed in their sight, 
others still do not know what was the fate of once dear but 
now nearly forgotten relatives. The older ones have served 
in armed forces, in the air, on land, on and under the sea; 
others have known the artificial and distorted life of prisoner 
of war or concentration camps, still others the destruction 
of their homes, and have grown hardened to a world where 
homes are amidst rubble and ruins and where hope for the 
future is a luxury they have never tasted. What kind of tasks 
and what aims confront such a generation, even when it comes 
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together under the brave banner of the claim that Jesus Christ 
is Lord? 

First we meet to claim that Jesus gives sense to life; He 
gives it meaning and sanity when much points to confusion 
and despair. Even when the Black Market makes nonsense 
of economics and commercial morality, when resistance 
teaches us it is right to break the law and to glory in cun- 
ning, the faith that Jesus is Lord reasserts the meaning of 
order and law in the end of the day because He reveals a 
Creator who is the author of order and not chaos, because in 
_ the creative and orderly God whom Jesus reveals there is 
love, justice, cause and effect, mutual trust and hope between 
people and between God and man. Even when misrule or 
political confusion still prevail, even where the blunders of 
victors in their handling of the vanquished produce long 
drawn-out hardship and uncertainty, the Lordship of Christ 
asserts that the world is ultimately in the hands of a strong 
Ruler whom we cannot defy forever. When even philosophers 
try to make a system out of nonsense and raise meaningless- 
ness into a cult of nihilism, we assert that God is not mad 
and that the devastating sanity of Jesus is the truth about life. 
Even the existence in the hands of men, who could not be 
trusted with safer toys, of atomic bombs and means of bac- 
teriological warfare need not mean total despair. Jesus has 
declared a glorious destiny for the world. Men’s continued 
follies cannot thwart Him in the end. 


We stand in a world dominated by two great powers who 
fail to agree. Now that they have come to the end of their 
partnership with others, should they not destroy the bid for 
world power which all were making? The world is glutted 
with this lust for power; it dominates politics and economics 
and overshadows all the daily, simple desires of ordinary men 
and women, who do not much care who has power, so long 
as they can have peace. Against what seems to be all the 
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evidence, Christianity asserts that God is not always on the 
side of the big battalions, that all this imposing array of 
armaments and world markets, of pressure groups and heavy 
industry is as a bubble beside the irresistible forces at the 
command of One who was a Baby in the manger of a wayside 
inn and died a criminal’s death at the hands of a few soldiers 
while His own supporters ran away. It’s not as incredible as 
it sounds. For we have seen frightened men condemn to 
death other men who showed no fear because they thought 
thoughts which were already undermining armies and their 
executors knew it. We have known men who died in camps 
or in hiding, whose fugitive or helpless existence was a 
threat to their warders and pursuers and whose followers 
have survived to rebuild among the ruins of the once mighty. 
Some of those who come to Oslo, and thousands whom 
they represent, have had no such dramatic or revolutionary 
experiences. The chief problem for many Christians is just 
that nothing ever seems to happen! The world is large and 
troubling in a vague and far off kind of way,—no one today 
can fail to feel that much,—but it never breaks in on their 
own little world of daily experiences. Life certainly has its 
problems, but they are either so big and distant that nothing 
one can do affects them or else they are so small and immedi- 
ate that one could hardly expect to be without them and one 
cannot make a fuss about them. And in either case, Chris- 
tianity seems irrelevant. It uses big words, but they change 
nothing. It talks in high dramatic terms of a conflict between 
the powers of light and the powers of darkness, but daily life 
is simply grey. Has Christianity a word to say to such lives? 
Even where events are more brutal in their impact on our 
lives and the cracks in the fabric of modern civilization are 
open for all to see, we are often left with an unpleasant sus- 
picion, and not ungrounded, that the Church is pasting paper 
over the cracks to persuade us they are not there or spraying 
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scent on the stink of corruption to persuade us that there is 
no decay to smell. All these fine great words of Christian faith 
will only be self-deception unless we face that challenge. 
Christian language must not be a whistling in the dark to 
keep our own spirits up; even more damning, it must not be 
a smoke screen to hide from us the seriousness of society’s 
corruption and of man’s need. Oslo needs very frankly to 
face this temptation of the Church to run away from real 
problems and fearlessly to confess that we and our fathers 
have run away when we ought to have fought, that we have 
“sprayed scent,’ in Karl Marx’s damning phrase, when we 
ought to have dug out the corruption. When a Church be- 
comes a penitent Church it comes to life in even the greyest 
surroundings. ‘There is no part of the world in which the 
contrast between what God means the Church to be and 
what in fact it is does not confront the Christian with as 
strenuous a battle as he could ask for. In fact, he may find 
for the first time in his life that Christianity has become a 
struggle so stern that the dramatic phrases, which seemed 
empty, become a sober statement of the facts. 

We go to Oslo believing; believing that we really have got 
something to say to our frightened, confused, disorganized 
world; believing that we are the bearers of a message which 
we did not think up but which came to us in the person of 
Jesus Christ. And the message which He brings is not advice 
or information but news, good news of something which God 
has done through Him. We believe that Jesus Christ already 
has conquered, that He is Lord and we follow behind Him 
to tell our fellowmen and women that the battle is already 
won and to call them to join us in the ““mopping-up opera- 
tions,” in the cleaning-away of all the rubble and chaos and 
strife that still goes on among the defeated enemy and to 
help them see the lines of the new order which is already a 
fact but not recognized as such. 
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It is only necessary to put the Christian claim boldly into 
words like that in order to realize that it sounds absurd. It 
is absurd unless you have met Christ. Those who have met 
Him and have had to recognize the sort of authority they are 
compelled to attribute to Him, in fact, to call Him Lord, 
know that it is not an absurd claim, but it is a claim of faith. 
Having met Him and acknowledged Him, they can point to 
evidence in the lives of those who followed Him, in our own 
days and for nearly two thousand years past. Having met 
Him, they have to admit how much the Church has yet to 
learn and unlearn before it is a convincing witness to His 
victory and a demonstration of His new order. We do not 
pretend that there is not hard work to be done, sacrifices still 
to be made, difficult questions to answer. Oslo faces these 
demands, first for those who are there and, through them, 
for the thousands of others whom they represent. 


One of the greatest sources of our strength once again is 
the study of the Bible. In times past it has been the source of 
renewal for Christians in their struggle in the world; in 
recent years thousands of Christians have found the Bible 
again, not as a book of history or moral teaching simply, but 
as a living book which describes God at work now through 
its description of how God dealt in the past with human 
situations which are basically the same today. As at Amster- 
dam, at Oslo we are called upon to undertake a disciplined 
and sustained reading of the Bible in our groups, learning 
certainly from one another, but above all learning from the 
Bible itself as, within its words, we hear the Word Who 
speaks our deliverance. It means facing together some of the 
difficulties involved in reading the Bible, problems of his- 
tory, its authority, its own peculiar language and ways of 
thought. But we do not approach it as strangers, but as 
people who already know, in greater or less degree, the light 
and power it brings. 
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We worship God together. Here also we learn from each 
other, discovering something of the varied and scattered 
treasures of our separated Christian traditions, but here also 
we learn not so much about each other’s ideas of God but we 
learn about God and that God is. 

We discuss together in groups and in these discussions we 
discover how deep and serious are the differences between 
us. But we meet not simply to try to persuade one another 
to change our opinions or vary our own experiences; we meet 
in order to submit them all to Christ, who is Lord, for Him 
to show us where we are right or wrong. 

We meet to hear trusted Christian leaders from many 
countries open to us some of the ways in which God is already 
at work in the world and how His power is overcoming the 
difficulties we face. We do not expect of them to answer our 
questions for us, but to help us to see where the real prob- 
lems lie and in what direction to find answers for ourselves. 
We need to be humble in our claims about how far we have 
got, though we have, at the same time, our unlimited confi- 
dence in how far God has got. But we know too well how 
much the very things the Church fights against have them- 
selves found their way into the Church, distorting our vision, 
enfeebling our energies and often keeping out of the Church 
some of the very men and women who really want what the 
Church wants, only they have never been able to see it. 

The main speeches deal with such subjects as these: 


What is God Doing in History? Helping us to realize how 
the story of the world makes sense when you have the clue 
to it in a belief in God the Father who made it and keeps it 
going, the Son who entered it and captured all history, the 
Spirit who works in it still through those who give them- 
selves to Him; helping us to see how even opposition to God 
cannot ruin His plan, He makes even His enemies and the 
mistakes of His friends serve His own purposes. 
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Confronting Moral Chaos. Judgments about right and 
wrong are all crazy today. Black markets flourish and are 
sometimes the only way to keep alive; good men claim the 
right to use bad methods for ends they consider good; sex 
morality is knocked to pieces and we wonder how much of it 
was convention and taboo and how much was solid, un- 
changeable right; commercial and professional careers pre- 
sent a maze of difficult moral choices. In all this, Christianity 
offers us some signposts and measuring rods, though we can 
not expect easy answers that will cost nothing. 


Self-sufficient Science. The really popular rival to Chris- 
tianity today is the belief that man has it in him to save 
himself. This belief varies from a dogmatic atheism, which 
fights Christianity and all religion as a dangerous illusion, to 
a tolerant scientific humanism which is prepared still to smile 
at Christian faith as grownups smile at children’s fairy tales. 
But it is quite sure that by scientific planning, education, 
eugenics, psychology, and economic change all the tragedy 
of human life and all the roots of human sin can be wiped 
out. It seems to say that a society of psychoanalyzed com- 
munists, living in carefully spaced families in hygienic houses 
would be the Kingdom of God. This. religion of technology 
has some remarkable achievements to its credit and, like all 
good lies, is not wholly untrue. Where is its truth and why 
do we distrust it or how must it be transformed? 


Man’s Disorder and God's Design. Here we look not alone 
at what God has done in history but more specifically at what 
His will is in two particular fields of human confusion today, 
international affairs and social questions. There we come up 
against complicated technical and detailed problems, on 
many of which Christianity, as such, has nothing particular 
to say because equally good Christians flatly disagree in their 
political or economic judgments of the same set of facts. But 
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what are the basic distortions of judgment of which Chris- 
tians should be aware? Are there certain main trends or deep 
principles which show us how to set about tackling the 
details? 


There is a World Church. We have already mentioned the 
fact in this little book more than once. But few of us realize 
how important a fact it is. God seems to be driving the world 
to unity or to destruction. “One world or none.” And, to 
quote Archbishop Temple once more, ‘‘As though in prep- 
aration for such a time as this, God has been building up a 
Christian fellowship which now extends into almost every 
nation and binds citizens of them all together in true unity 
and mutual love.” We need to have brought forcibly and 
vividly to our notice the facts about this great fellowship in 
East and West, across all boundaries of nation, class, race, 
and culture, to see that the best hope for one world rather 
than none is to have one Church. But we haven't it yet, and 
this talk is intended to leave us all not only with something 
learnt but with something to do. 


Christ is Lord of the Future. It is a paradox of the New 
Testament that Christians never had a greater effect on the 
world than during the stage of their history when they ex- 
pected the world to end quite soon. It is usually supposed 
that the Christian belief in the second coming of Christ makes 
Christians throw their hands up, sit down and do nothing. 
There have been some odd little bodies which behaved that 
way. The certainty, however, that the final issue of history 
is not in doubt gives us some point in activity now, a sense 
of courage and hope and a direction to steer by in what would 
otherwise seem the meaningless muddle of time. We still have 
a great deal to learn about what this faith really means. 

Indeed, it is not only at this point that we need to learn 
what our faith really means. It is at every point. The declara- 
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tion Jesus Christ is Lord is true. But it might easily appear 
a cheap and easy formula, a bit of escapism which, if that were 
all we have to offer, would only mock a suffering and desper- 
ate world. Our declaration is true, but at a price. The price 
was, and is, the Cross. 

We speak to a world in which the sum total of human 
suffering has reached appalling dimensions; we speak to men 
and women who have lost all hope, some of them were once 
called Christian but their faith is broken and lost, some of 
them have suffered bravely and long for things which we 
Christians may call vain, but we dare not despise their suffer- 
ing. ‘The message we speak must not be lightly spoken, but 
with great tenderness and sympathy for it is no more and 
no less than a message of God’s love. 

Love can be the meaning of this world; this world which 
is such a shambles and such a parade of naked brutal power. 
The only place where men can see that it is true is on Calvary. 

Three crosses stand there. On each of them is a suffering 
man, for in this world men do suffer. It is idle to deny it. But 
on one of those crosses, suffering is producing only cursing. 
He did not deserve to be there, for who could fully deserve 
to be crucified. But he had partly earned it for had he not 
himself killed and robbed? Yet suffering, on that cross, 
brought only curses on God and man. On the other side was 
a cross on which the victim also could be blamed to some 
degree for the suffering he now endured. But in his case 
suffering awakened pity and a sense of justice and a hope, 
faint, almost ironical that the claims of the Man in the middle 
might be true. And he died discovering that they were. Only 
on the middle cross was the suffering undeserved. Reaching 
out from His suffering, the Man on the central cross, forgave, 
prayed, trusted the Father. Resentful suffering, repentant 
suffering, and vicarious suffering, which is love in action; only 
the last kind saved and saves the world. 
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Our message is true, but it is only effective when Christians 
are united with Christ. Our message is true, but it is not the 
detached proclamation of a distant fact; it is at the same time 
a summons to those who proclaim it to know in their own 
lives the power that only union with Christ Crucified can 
give. Only those who know the fellowship of His sufferings 
can know also the power of His resurrection. 

Only some 1,500 men and women are actually delegated 
members of the Oslo Conference but they cannot be con- 
sidered as being there alone. With them must stand the thou- 
sands on whose behalf they go; those who have begun to 
face together in their own churches, college groups, YMCAs 
and YWCAs, the same questions Oslo faces; those who have 
also faced the price that has to be paid before we can say, 
as those who know its truth in their own lives, that Jesus 
Christ is Lord. It is the prayers of those who go and of those 
at home who stand behind them that make Oslo something 
more than just another interesting international conference. 
It is their comradeship in action together afterwards that 
decides whether that great claim, Jesus Christ is Lord, is just 
an empty slogan or the sincere affirmation of a generation 
ready to live and die in showing its truth. 
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PROGRAM OUTLINE* 


Christian Youth Of The World 
Study The Oslo Conference 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANNING A MEETING OF A YOUTH 
GROUP IN A CHURCH OR CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Hymn: Rise Up, O Men of God. 

LEADER: ‘The Meaning of the Oslo Conference (see page 
46). | ‘ 
INFORMAL Discussion: If you happened to be one of the 
250 young people to represent the United States at this meet- 
ing, what would you think were the most important issues 
for the conference to discuss? (see page 48). 

First SPEAKER: Oslo: A Step Toward Unity in a Divided 
Church (see page 48). 

SECOND SPEAKER: Young Christians Face World Issues at 
Oslo (see page 48). 

SUMMARY: Clarify the judgment of the group concerning 
the major issues with which Christian youth around the 
world must deal. Ask a member to write any suggestions 
concerning the hopes and fears of the group which 
would be useful to those who represent the United States at ~ 
Oslo to William Keys, Secretary for Youth Work, American 
Committee, World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Refer to the officers of the group action 





* Prepared by Fern Babcock, Program Coordinator of the National Student 
Y.W.C.A. 
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which should be taken on these issues in your community. 
If your group studies the issues of the Conference in the post- 
Oslo period, send your conclusions to Mr. Keys for use in the 
national program of Oslo Follow-up. 

HyMn: Once to Every Man and Nation. 


LEADER: We shall close the meeting with a service of prayer 
which is being used by all Christian youth groups around the 
world who are studying the World Conference of Christian 
Youth. 
Adoration 
O come, let us worship God our King. 
O come, let us worship and fall down before Christ, our 
King and our God. 
O come, let us worship and fall down before the very 
Christ, our King and our God. 
O come, let us worship and fall down before Him. 


Confession 

Lord, we confess that thy Church is a severed body, no fit 
instrument for revealing thee to the world. 

Lord, we confess that thy Church has often put ease before 
charity, safety before faith, tradition before truth. 

Lord, we confess that even as thy Church has been slow to 
proclaim thee to the nations, so we in our several places 
have failed to show forth thy love and mercy to men. 

Lord, have mercy; 

Lord, forgive. 

A Prayer for the Church 
O GOD of unchangeable power and eternal light, look 
favorably on thy whole Church, that wonderful and sacred 
mystery; and by. the tranquil operation of thy perpetual 
providence, carry out the work of man’s salvation; and let the 
whole world feel and see that things which were cast down 
are being raised up, that those things which had grown old 
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are being made new, and that all things are returning to 
perfection through Him from whom they took their origin, 
even through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Intercessions 
LET us PRAY for Christian youth of all lands, that they finding 
the middle wall of partition between them and God to have 
been broken down, may also find that barriers of race and 
nation have been done away. 
Lord, hear our prayer 
And let our cry come unto thee. 
For those who have recently been fighting one another, that 
the sins of violence may be forgiven, and that bitterness and 
enmity may be purged away. 
Lord, hear our prayer - 
And let our cry come unto thee. 
For those who suffer, and for those who through cruelty, cal- 
lousness or indifference cause others to suffer; for all dis- 
placed persons, refugees, for the multitude of the homeless, 
and especially for the little children of all such. 
Lord, hear our prayer 
And let our cry come unto thee. 
LET us PRAY for the leaders of the nations, that distrust, 
hatred, fear and pride may be put away; and that they may 
have the wisdom to discern and the will to perform what is 
just. 
Lord, hear our prayer 
And let our cry come unto thee. 
For all who have part in the Conference of Christian Youth 
at Oslo that they may be guided in mind and preserved in 
health to accomplish God’s Holy Will and that they may be 
given power to bear a true witness to the Lordship of Christ. 
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For those who in all nations prepare themselves to listen, 
that God may speak. 

Lord, hear our prayer 

And let our cry come unto thee. 

Hear us, O God our Saviour, and have mercy upon us; 
For thou art a merciful God, and our hope is in thee for thou 
hast loved us. 

And to thee we ascribe glory, to the Father and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


THE MEANING OF THE OSLO CONFERENCE 


THis summer, fifteen hundred young people from some sev- 
enty countries of the world meet in Oslo, Norway, for 
the World Conference of Christian Youth, July 22-August 1, 
1947. This meeting has significance for the Church and for 
the world—for the Church because it is another step along the 
way toward uniting the divided forces of Christendom, and 
for the world because it deals with the responsibility of 
Christians for world issues. 


What does it look like to see fifteen hundred young people 
together from all over the world? Oslo is the capital of Nor- 
way and has a population of 250,000, which means that it 
is a bit larger than Akron, and a bit smaller than Columbus, 
Ohio. Religious services are to be held in the Cathedral of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church and smaller groups meet 
in the state supported University of Oslo. Will delegates 
be recognizable from their clothing? No! Most of the people 
around the world wear conventional European clothing. A 
few of the delegates from India, Japan and China may wear 
their national dress, but most of them not. 

The conference is sponsored by eight world organizations: 
The World Council of Churches, the World’s Alliance of 
YMCA’s, the World’s YWCA, the World’s Student Christian 
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Federation, the International Missionary Council, the 
World’s Sunday School Association, the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, and the 
World’s Society of Christian Endeavor. Delegations are made 
up of representatives of these organizations in the various 
countries. 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION 

AFTER your group has spent five to ten minutes listing the 
major issues it thinks Christian youth would want to discuss 
in their first post-war meeting, check your questions with 
plans for the conference. 

The Oslo Conference is divided into smal] discussions 
which meet twice each day. ‘The morning sessions are for 
Bible Study, and in the afternoon the same group discusses 
one of these subjects: 

Freedom and Order (Economic and Political) 

Christian Responsibility in a Secular Environment (Cul- 
tural, Ideological) 

World Order (International Relations and Organization) 

Man and His Inventions (Technological, Scientific Prog- 
ress) 

The Family in the Community (Social and Communal) 

The Christian Congregation in its Life in the Local Com- 
munity (Nature and Function of the Local Church) 

Education in the Modern World (Education for Social 
Responsibility) 

The Christian Faces the Situation of the Jew (The Chris- 
tian’s Responsibility) 

The Church Faces the World (Nature, Message, Unity, 
Task of the Church) 
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OSLO: A STEP TOWARD UNITY IN A DIVIDED CHURCH 


The First Speaker should read the four chapters of this 
booklet for background material for this speech. It might 
include: 

The tragic divisions within the Christian Church 

The movement toward Church unity and the part other 

world conferences have played in it 

The first World Conference of Christian Youth held at 

Amsterdam 

Ways in which the Oslo Conference can further Church 

unity. 


YOUNG CHRISTIANS FACE WORLD ISSUES AT OSLO 


The Second Speaker should read Chapter Four, Osto and 
the list of subjects to be discussed at the conference (above). 
The speech might discuss: 

The responsibility of Christians to dig out corruption 

rather than to spray scent Over it (page 34) 

Ways in which Christians can work for a more just society 

The concrete issues upon which Christian youth around 

the world must work. 
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